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Although routine activities (RA) theory has become a staple of mainstream criminology, little research has 
critically evaluated the “quality” of the theory. The purpose of this article is to assess the empirical validity 
and conceptualization of routine activities theory by reviewing individual level multivariate studies that have 
been published in mainstream journals from 1995 to 2005. First, the empirical validity of RA theory is 
assessed by examining the pattern of multivariate findings for four key concepts (target attractiveness, 
guardianship, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders). Next, the pattern of findings is 
examined to determine if they are invariant across time/space/place. Third, areas of conceptual ambiguity 
are highlighted by identifying variables categorized under more than one key concept. Finally, the theoretical 
implications, limitations of the current study, and areas for future research are discussed. 
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Introduction 


Since the 1970s, lifestyle and routine activities (RA) theories have 
been used as a framework to account for differences in victimization 
risk (Garofalo, 1987; Hindelang, Gottfredson, & Garofalo, 1978; Miethe 
& Meier, 1994). RA theory has been used by criminologists and 
policymakers to examine the spatial and temporal aspects of 
victimization and criminal behavior (Block, 1981). Cohen, Kluegel, 
and Land (1981) described it as an “opportunity model” of predatory 
victimization where motivated offenders and suitable targets converge 
in the absence of capable guardians. Similarly, lifestyle explanations 
argue that victimization risk is a function of routine activities, which 
increase exposure to criminal offenders and/or decrease exposure to 
capable guardians (Maxfield, 1987; Schreck, Wright, & Miller, 2002). 

RA theory has become a staple of mainstream criminological 
theory, which has generated an enormous body of research that uses a 
variety of methodologies (e.g., qualitative and quantitative), units of 
analysis (e.g., individual and macro level studies) and outcome 
measures (e.g., property and violent victimization and criminal/ 
deviant behavior). Little research has critically reviewed the literature 
to assess the “quality” of RA as a theory, which is surprising given the 
“quantity” of studies that have been produced to date. 

A number of criteria are used to evaluate criminological theories. 
One criterion is the empirical validity of the theory (Akers & Sellers, 
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2004). Since RA theory is used as a framework to study victimization 
risk and criminal behavior, it is important to determine if and when 
key concepts predict these real world phenomenon. A second criterion 
is the measurement of key concepts. Theory development occurs at 
the conceptual level and empirical tests occur in the “real world.” RA 
theory can also be evaluated based on the “fit” between its key 
concepts and measurement in empirical studies. Cao (2004) argued 
that the evolution and development of criminological theories should 
include a movement toward standardization of measurement of key 
concepts. In other words, the process of developing and refining 
conceptualization of RA theory over time should occur in conjunction 
with more refined and standardized measurement. 

The purpose of this study was to assess the empirical validity and 
conceptualization (overlap between key concepts and measurement 
in empirical studies) of RA theory by examining individual level 
studies published in mainstream journals from 1995 to 2005. 
Although standard theoretical overviews typically involve a critical 
review of the literature (e.g., Bursik, 1988), this study also included a 
review of multivariate studies to assess the empirical validity and 
conceptualization of RA theory. First, the objectives of this study and 
the criteria used to select studies included in this review are specified. 
Next, the “data” for this review (the sample of empirical tests of RA 
theory) will be described in more detail. Third, the rationale of the 
overview of the findings from these empirical studies will be discussed. 
The analysis will be divided into two stages. In the first part, the 
empirical validity of RA theory will be examined by: (1) specifying the 
hypothesized effects between key concepts and criminal behavior 
and/or victimization; (2) comparing these predictions with the 
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pattern of multivariate findings from studies published between 1995 
and 2005; and (3) determining if this pattern of effects is stable across 
time, space, and place. In the second stage of the analysis, empirical 
tests of RA theory will be coded to determine the level of “fit” between 
key concepts related to RA theory (target attractiveness, guardianship, 
deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders) and specific 
measures used in these studies. Finally, theoretical implications, 
areas for future research and the limitations of the current study are 
specified. 


Objectives of the literature review 


Although several theoretical overviews have been written (e.g., 
Mustaine & Tewksbury, 1997), no studies had examined the pattern 
of the multivariate findings of empirical tests of RA theory. As a result, 
this study had two overarching goals. One goal was to assess the 
empirical validity of routine activities theory by examining the pattern 
of multivariate findings for four key concepts (target attractiveness, 
guardianship, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders). 
For example, routine activities theory argues that increased guardian- 
ship should reduce victimization risk, but the empirical findings are 
mixed regarding the deterrent effects of guardianship on an indivi- 
dual's risk for predatory crime (see Miethe & Meier, 1994 for review). 
Since this split in the findings could be a function of characteristics of 
the sample (e.g., small versus large sample), age distribution of the 
respondents (e.g., adolescent versus adults/elderly), the sampling 
frame (e.g., high risk versus national probability sample), or the 
outcome measure (e.g., violent versus property victimization), this 
study will also determine if the multivariate findings for key concepts 
for routine activities are conditioned by these factors. 

Asecond goal was to examine the level of fit between variables and 
four key concepts in RA theory. In other words, how “tight” is the 
linkage between measurement and the operationalization of four key 
concepts in RA theory? The studies included in the present study were 
used to determine: (1) which variables are linked to each of the four 
key concepts, and (2) if variables are linked to more than one of the 
key concepts in RA theory. If the key concepts from RA theory are 
distinct, then each variable should fall under one of the four key 
concepts. If variables have been categorized under more than one of 
the four key concepts, then the studies included in this review can be 
used to highlight areas of conceptual ambiguity. 


Criteria used to select empirical studies of routine activities theory 


Several criteria were used to select the studies included in this 
review of the RA literature. First, data base searches were conducted to 
identify articles that used the term “lifestyle/routine activities” in the 
title, abstract, or as a key word. Articles that did not reference key 
citations from the RA literature (e.g., Cohen & Felson, 1979; Hindelang 
et al., 1978) were excluded from this review of the literature because 
one focus of the study was to examine the quality of conceptualization 
for RA theory. Second, the search was limited to individual level 
studies of RA theory! because: (1) RA was originally developed to 
explain interpersonal crimes (Maxfield, 1987), and (2) individual level 
studies have a set of explanatory factors that provide a common 
denominator to assess the empirical validity and conceptualization of 
key concepts of RA theory.” Third, the review focused on multivariate 
tests of RA theory. Since earlier studies used demographic factors as 
proxies for routine activities, Mustaine and Tewksbury (1997, 1998) 
argued that empirical tests of RA theory should include specific 
measures of social activities and neighborhood characteristics that 
increase victimization risk. In this review of the RA literature, the 
patterns of findings for these types of direct measures of RA (which 
represent more refined measures of RA and lifestyles) that are 
statistically significant after controlling for demographic factors were 
identified. The inclusion of demographic factors as controls in 


multivariate studies also minimizes the possibility that the findings 
are the mistaken byproduct of a lack of controls. In addition, this 
article will assess the empirical validity of RA by focusing on patterns 
of significant multivariate studies since they are one of the key 
“building blocks” of empirical support for RA theory. 

Fourth, this review was limited to studies that examined criminal 
victimization and criminal behavior. Although researchers have used 
RA to explain, for example, fear of crime (e.g., Rountree & Land, 1996) 
and employment (e.g., Paternoster, Bushway, Brame, & Apel, 2003), 
crime and victimization were the focus of the current review because 
the bulk of the research had applied RA theory to explain these 
outcomes. Finally, the review was limited to top interdisciplinary, 
criminology, and sociology journals. Table 1 lists the journals included 
in this review of the literature. The search was limited to these 
journals for several reasons. First, top journals have the most stringent 
review process. Since the data and methodology have been closely 
examined by reviewers, the findings from these studies represent a 
‘best case scenario’ in terms of empirical validity. Similarly, reviewers 
for these journals are most likely to be leading RA theory scholars who 
have closely examined the quality of conceptualization of key 
concepts from RA theory. So these articles represent another ‘best 
case scenario’ by representing cutting edge of theory testing. Finally, 
these journals were selected because they have high impact factor 
scores and/or rank high in terms of cited half life (see columns two 
and three in Table 1). Thus, these articles are among the most cited 
and widely read studies of RA theory conducted over the past decade. 


Data: a more detailed description of the empirical studies 
Where are articles on routine activities theory published? 

Column one in Table 1 gives a more detailed breakdown of the 
number of routine activities articles published in criminological, 


sociological, and interdisciplinary journals from 1995 to 2005, which 


Table 1 
Journals included in the systematic review of the literature (N = 33 articles) 


# of articles 2005 impact 2005 cited 
factor! half life 


Criminology journals 

British journal of criminology 6 63 8.2 
Criminology 3 2.01 76 
Criminal justice and behavior 1 97 15 
Crime & delinquency 1 89 9.7 


Journal of criminal law and criminology --- 1.30 >10.0 
Journal of criminal justice 3 Sl 9.4 
Justice quarterly 3} 1.03 >10.0 
Journal of quantitative criminology 6 2.00 76 
Journal of research in crime and delinquency 3 1.61 9.8 
Law & society review --- 1.40 >10.0 
Theoretical criminology --- 92 Deal 
Sociology journals 

American journal of sociology --- 3.26 >10.0 
American sociological review 1 2.93 >10.0 
Annual review of sociology --- 2S) 8.3 
British journal of sociology --- 1.49 8.5 
Journal of marriage and family --- L235 >10.0 
Rural sociology 1 1.07 >10.0 
Social forces 1 1.58 >10.0 
Social problems --- 1.80 >10.0 
Interdisciplinary journals 

Deviant behavior --- 66 92 
Journal of interpersonal violence 5 94 TEE 
Social science quarterly --- A8 10.0 
Social science research 1 95 9.1 
Violence and victims --- na. na. 


| Journal impact factor is the average number of times articles from the journal 
published in the past two years were cited in the journal citation reports year. 
? The median age of the articles that were cited in the journal citation report year. 
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are specified with an asterisk in the references section. The distribution 
of articles between these three areas in column one shows that papers 
are most likely to be published in criminological journals (N= 26), 
followed by interdisciplinary (N = 6), and sociological journals (N= 3). 
Articles are also most likely to be published by the British Journal of 
Criminology (N=6) and Journal of Quantitative Criminology (N=6), 
followed by Journal of Interpersonal Violence (N=5). In short, column 
one in Table 1 suggests that the literature on routine activities theory is 
firmly grounded in the field of criminology, rarely published in 
sociological journals, but has gained traction in major interdisciplinary 
journals, such as Journal of Interpersonal Violence, as a framework to 
study violent victimization. 


Description of the data sources and the coding of the multivariate findings 


Table 2 gives a detailed accounting of the data used to test routine 
activities theory over the past decade by article (column one) and by 
number of significant multivariate findings (column two). Thirty- 
three articles were published from 1995 to 2005 that included 219 
measures of routine activities that were significant at the .05 level. As 
noted above, each measure of routine activities theory (not including 
demographic characteristics) was coded to determine the direction 
(positive or negative) of the relationship with victimization and/or 
criminal behavior. The pattern of multivariate findings from these 


Table 2 
Description of data sources for articles using routine activities framework (N= 33 
articles and N= 219 significant [p<.05] findings) 


Summary of data sources Number of Multivariate 
articles findings 
N % N % 
A. Dependent variable 
Property victimization 3} 91 54 24.7 
Violent victimization 3 39.4 55 251 
Property and violent victimization* 10 30.3 76 34.7 
Crime/deviance 6 18.2 25 11.4 
Crime/deviance and victimization** ll 30) 9 41 
B. Chronic (or multiple) VZ 2) 6.1 22 10.0 
C. Description of sample 
Cross-sectional 27 81.8 177 80.8 
Longitudinal 6 18.2 42 19.2 
National probability 11 2533) 100 45.7 
College students 3 91 43 19.6 
High poverty a ile?) 33 Sul 
Other*** 12 36.4 43 19.6 
D. Age of respondents 
Children only 1 3.0 2 9 
Adolescents or college students 18 54.5 18} 51.6 
Adults only 2 6.1 12 35] 
Multiple age groups 12 36.4 92 42.0 
E. Date of data collection 
1970s 1 3.0 7 3.2 
1980s --- --- --- --- 
1990s 29 87.9 200 91.3 
2000+ 2 6.1 5 23 
E Rural sample i 3.0 3 1.4 
G. Cross-national/comparative studies 
Non-U.S. sample (or U.S. plus another country) 10 30.3 yi 26.0 
US. sample only 23) 69.7 162 74.0 


* Includes studies that had combination measures of both property and violent 
victimization as well as studies that ran separate equations for property and violent 
victimization. 

** Includes one study that examined violent victimization as well as crime/ deviance (in 
separate multivariate models) as dependent variables. 

*** Examples of “other” sampling designs included multiple cohort samples of school- 
aged children and representative samples drawn from a specific city or high school. 


thirty-three articles forms the basis of the current study's examination 
of the empirical validity of the four key concepts commonly used in 
routine activities theory (guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant 
lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders). In addition, each 
measure of routine activities theory was categorized as one or more of 
the four key concepts if it was linked with one or more of these key 
concepts in the body of the article (excluding the conclusion). This 
aspect of the coding scheme will be the basis of the examination of 
conceptualization of routine activities theory. 

As noted above, Table 2 provides insight into the depth and breadth 
of significant findings as well as areas that have been overlooked 
during the past decade. Panel A shows the distribution of the 
dependent variables used in these studies by article and multivariate 
finding. Studies of property, violent, or a combination of violent and 
property victimization were the focus of about 79 percent of articles 
that produced about 85 percent of the multivariate findings included in 
the review. In other words, the ratio of studies of victimization to those 
of crime/deviance is about four to one. Panel B also shows that only 
two studies, which account for 10 percent of the significant multi- 
variate findings, focused on chronic (or multiple victimization). 

Panel C focuses on characteristics of the sample. About 80 percent 
of the studies (and multivariate findings) were derived from cross- 
sectional data. Researchers have also tested routine activities theory 
using a wide variety of sampling techniques. National probability 
sampling has been used most often (33.3 percent of articles and 45.7 
percent of multivariate findings). In addition, a sizable body of 
research has focused on high poverty samples (21.2 percent of the 
articles that have produced 15.1 percent of the multivariate findings). 
Panel D shows that over half of the articles and multivariate findings 
are based on samples of adolescents or college students, but only a 
handful of studies have exclusively targeted adults and even fewer 
have applied routine activities theory to children. Panel E shows a high 
concentration of articles and multivariate findings based on data 
collected in the 1990s (about 90 percent), which indicates that 
empirical evidence for routine activities theory represents the profile 
of risk for victimization and criminality for the 1990s rather than 
research based on the current decade (2000 to present). Panel F 
illustrates another potential area for future research: only one study 
applied routine activities theory to a rural sample. Panel G also reveals a 
sizable proportion of cross-national tests of RA theory (using non-U.S. 
samples), which is a testament to the applicability and impact of RA 
theory both in the U.S. and beyond. 


Research questions 


This study addressed three research questions. First, what is the 
level of empirical support for RA theory based on studies published in 
the past decade? Several researchers argue that there is mixed 
support for RA theory (e.g., Fisher, Sloan, & Cullen, 1998; Fisher & 
Wilkes, 2003; Pedersen, 2001; Schreck, Miller, & Gibson, 2003). This 
study assessed the empirical validity of RA theory by examining the 
pattern of significant multivariate findings for four key concepts 
(guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure 
to potential offenders). 

Second, is the overall pattern of findings conditioned by: (1) the 
type of dependent variable (victimization versus criminal behavior); 
(2) structure of data collection (cross-sectional versus longitudinal); 
(3) sampling design (national probability, college students, or high 
poverty); (4) stage of the life course (age of respondents); or (5) place 
(cross-national/comparative versus U.S. only sample)? The main 
thrust of the second research question will focus on whether the 
findings for RA theory are invariant across time, space, and place. 

The third research question will address the conceptualization of 
RA's key concepts. Each measure was categorized as guardianship, 
target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and/or exposure to potential 
offenders based on the discussion in the literature review and/or the 
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discussion of the data and measures. Since this review uncovered some 
overlap between the variables used to measure the key concepts, this 
article will highlight areas of conceptual ambiguity by identifying 
variables that are associated with more than one key concept. 


Results 
Assessing the empirical validity of routine activities theory 


Guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to 
potential offenders as risk versus protective factors for victimization and 
criminal behavior. Panel A in Table 3 specifies the hypothesized effects 
of guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure 
to potential offenders on victimization risk and criminal behavior. RA 
theory argues that: (1) increased guardianship reduces the likelihood 
of victimization and criminal behavior; (2) more attractive targets are 
more likely to be victimized; (3) participation in deviant lifestyles 
increases the likelihood of victimization and criminal behavior; and 
(4) greater exposure to potential offenders increases the probability of 
victimization and criminal offending. In other words, RA theory posits 
that guardianship will have a negative relationship with victimization 
and offending, while target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and 
exposure to potential offenders will have a positive relationship. The 
more general framework derived from criminology and develop- 
mental psychology can also be used to describe the hypothesized 
relationship between guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant 
lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders on victimization and 
offending (Vazsonyi, Pickering, Belliston, Hessing, & Junger, 2002; see 
also Luthar & Cicchetti, 2000; Rutter, 1987). In short, guardianship is a 
protective factor while target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and 
exposure to potential offenders are risk factors for victimization and 
criminality. 


(Overall) pattern of multivariate findings for guardianship, target 
attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders 


Panel B in Table 3 presents the multivariate findings by key concept 
to determine if the pattern of multivariate findings is consistent with 
the hypothesized effects specified in Panel A. The second column in 
Panel B is the percent and number of positive and significant 
multivariate findings for each key concept. The third column in 
Panel B is the percent and number of negative and significant 
multivariate findings for each key concept. The last column in Panel B 
summarizes the findings as the ratio of risk (or positive and significant 
findings) to protective (or negative and significant findings) factors. 


Table 3 


The results show a clear pattern of support that is consistent with 
hypothesized effects for all four key concepts. Multivariate findings 
for: (1) guardianship are over 5 times more likely to be protective 
factors, (2) target attractiveness are 3.33 times more likely to be risk 
factors, (3) deviant lifestyles are 7.4 times more likely to be risk 
factors, and (4) exposure to potential offenders are 3.12 times more 
likely to be risk factors. 


Are the findings invariant across...time/space/place? 


Table 4 contains a more detailed breakdown of the pattern of 
multivariate findings by both key concept and characteristics of the 
multivariate studies based on the 219 multivariate findings included 
in this review. Panel A in Table 4 is another presentation of the 
summary of the pattern of findings from the last column in Panel B in 
Table 3. The interpretation of Panel B through E will focus on whether 
the overall pattern of findings from Panel A are invariant across 
different types of: outcome variables (victimization versus crime/ 
deviance), structure of data collection (cross-sectional versus long- 
itudinal), sampling designs (national probability, college students 
only, or high poverty), stage of the life course (samples composed of 
adolescent or college students, adults only, or multiple age groups), 
and places (U.S. only samples versus comparative/cross-national 
studies). 

Dependent variable (victimization versus crime/deviance). Panel B in 
Table 4 examines if the type of dependent variable (victimization 
versus crime or deviance) influences the pattern of findings for the 
four key concepts.’ Column one in Panel B shows that there is a more 
consistent pattern of support for studies using crime/deviance 
compared to victimization as the dependent variable. The ratio of 
negative to positive multivariate findings for guardianship is 17:1 
when criminal behavior/deviance is the dependent variable versus 
3.78:1 when victimization is the dependent variable. In other words, 
multivariate findings are about 4.5 times more likely to be consistent 
with hypothesized effects for guardianship when the dependent 
variable is criminal behavior and/or deviance compared to victimiza- 
tion (17:1/3.78:1). Overall, the pattern of findings is consistent with 
hypothesized effects for studies of both victimization and criminal/ 
deviant behavior listed in Table 3. 

Column two in Panel B illustrates that no studies have applied target 
attractiveness to criminal/deviant behavior so the body of evidence is 
based almost exclusively on studies of victimization. Column three in 
Panel B shows the breakdown of findings for deviant lifestyles by 
dependent variable. Overall, the pattern of findings is consistent with 
hypothesized effects for deviant lifestyles discussed in Table 3. The 


Hypothesized effects and pattern of multivariate findings of key concepts (guardianship, target attractiveness, delinquent lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders) on 


victimization risk and crime (N= 219 significant [p<.05] multivariate findings) 


Risk factor Protective factor Hypothesized effect 
A. Hypothesized effects for key concepts 
Guardianship eee C) 
Target attractiveness oes (+) 
Deviant lifestyles oes (+) 
Exposure to potential offenders hs (GP) 


Risk factor (+) 


Protective factor (-) Ratio of risk to protective factor 


% N % N 
B. Pattern of significant [p<.05] multivariate findings 
Guardianship! 16.5 14 83.5 71 5.077 
Target attractiveness 76.9 30 23.1 g) 3:33) 
Deviant lifestyles 88.1 By 11.9 5) 7.40 
Exposure to potential offenders Sed 53 24.3 17 3.12 


| The multivariate findings were categorized as risk or protective factors based on whether they had a positive or negative relationship with victimization risk and criminal behavior 
(see Panel A). Some studies categorized the same variable under more than one key concept. As a result, the total number of multivariate findings in this table (N = 276) is greater 


than the total number of significant findings listed in the title of the table (N= 219). 


? Since routine activities theory predicts that guardianship is a protective factor (see Panel A), the ratio for guardianship is reversed to represent the ratio of protective to risk factors. 
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Table 4 


Pattern of multivariate findings by key concept and characteristics of data sources (N= 219 multivariate findings) 


Guardianship 


(+)! (-? Ratio (+) 
A. Overall pattern of findings 14 71 5.07 30 9 
B. Dependent variable 
Victimization (prop and vio) 13 49 3.78 27 8 
Crime/deviance only 
C. Data collection 
Cross-sectional 12 62 5.12 26 
Longitudinal 2 9 4.50 
D. Sampling design 
National probability 10 26 2.60 9 
College students 
High poverty 2 12 6.00 8 


E. Age of respondents 
Adol or college students 
Adults only 

Multiple age groups 

F, Cross-natl/comparative 
Non-U.S. sample 6 12 2.00 
U.S. sample only 


Target attractiveness 


Deviant lifestyles Exposure to potential offenders 


Ratio (+) (-) Ratio (+) (-) Ratio 


S35 37 5 7.40 53 17 3.12 
3.38 46 16 2.88 
12 4 3.00 
2.89 48 17 2.82 
9 4 2.25 
1.80 13 4 EPs) 
4.00 6 1 6.00 16 3 5.33 


3 0 === 11 3 3.67 
42 14 3.00 


NOTE: The color coding, which is embedded in the PDF (electronic) version of this manuscript, is used to give a visual summary of the results of the pattern of findings. yellow = 
most consistent pattern of findings within Panel A-E; blue = gap in the literature/ potential area for future research; red = perfect split in the findings; orange = ratio less than 
1.50, which suggests that a near perfect split in the findings (or relatively low levels of support for hypothesized effects for key concepts). 

‘Number of significant multivariate findings with a positive relationship with victimization or criminal behavior. 

?Number of significant multivariate findings with a negative relationship with victimization or criminal behavior. 


pattern of findings in column three (for deviant lifestyles), however, is 
opposite of the pattern for column one (for guardianship). There is a 
clearer pattern of support for deviant lifestyles as a risk factor for 
studies of victimization versus criminal/deviant behavior. Studies 
using crime/deviance as the dependent variable are three times more 
likely to have positive (n= 12) versus negative (n=4) findings. In 
contrast, all twenty-three multivariate findings for studies of 
victimization are consistent with hypothesized effects: participation 
in deviant lifestyles is clearly a risk factor for victimization. 

Column four in Panel B specifies the pattern of findings for exposure 
to potential offenders. Only a handful of findings focused on the 
impact of exposure to potential offenders on criminal/deviant 
behavior (n=3), but all were consistent with hypothesized effects. 
The bulk of the research has examined the impact of exposure to 
potential offenders on victimization. The balance of the evidence 
supports the hypothesized relationship between exposure to potential 
offenders and victimization. Multivariate studies of victimization are 
2.88 times more likely to have a positive (versus negative) relation- 
ship with measures of exposure to potential offenders. 

Cross-sectional versus longitudinal data. Panel C in Table 4 examines 
the impact of the structure of data collection (cross-sectional versus 
longitudinal) on the pattern of findings for the four key concepts. The 
breakdown of the positive and negative findings for guardianship in 
Column one in Panel C reveals a similar pattern of findings for studies 
utilizing cross-sectional and longitudinal data. The ratio of negative to 
positive findings for both types of studies is about 5:1, which is 
consistent with hypothesized effects specified in Table 3. 

Column two in Panel C specifies the intersection between structure 
of data collection and the findings for target attractiveness. Only a 
handful of findings explored the impact of target attractiveness using 
longitudinal data (n=4), but all were consistent with hypothesized 
effects. The bulk of the research findings are based on cross-sectional 
data. The balance of this body of evidence is consistent with 
hypothesized effects: measures of target attractiveness are 2.89 
times more likely to be a risk factor for victimization and criminality. 

Column three in Panel C contains the pattern of findings for deviant 
lifestyles. The ratio of positive to negative findings for cross-sectional 
studies (28:1) is 12.4 times larger than the ratio for longitudinal 
studies (2.25:1). In short, cross-sectional studies provide a more 


consistent body of support for deviant lifestyles compared to 
longitudinal studies. 

Column four in Panel C focuses on the pattern of effects for exposure 
to potential offenders. Most of the research examined the impact of 
exposure to potential offenders using cross-sectional data. The 
balance of the evidence supports the hypothesized relationship 
between exposure to potential offenders and victimization/criminal 
behavior. The multivariate findings for exposure to potential offenders 
are 2.82 times more likely to have a positive (versus negative) 
relationship, which is consistent with hypothesized effects specified 
in Table 3. Exposure to potential offenders was only examined in a 
handful of cases in longitudinal studies (n=5), but all were also 
consistent with hypothesized effects. 

Sampling design. Panel D examines the potential impact of sampling 
design on the pattern of findings for guardianship, target attractive- 
ness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders. Column 
one in Panel D focuses on guardianship. The pattern of findings is most 
consistent for targeted samples of college students, followed by high 
poverty samples, and national probability samples. All nineteen 
multivariate findings for college students are consistent with hypothe- 
sized effects, while the ratio negative to positive findings for high 
poverty and national probability samples is 6.0 and 2.60 respectively. 

Column two in Panel D examines the pattern of findings for target 
attractiveness, which mirrors those for guardianship. The most 
consistent pattern of findings is from samples of college students, 
followed by high poverty and national probability samples. The ratio 
of positive to negative findings are 11:1 for college students, 4.0:1 for 
high poverty, and 1.80:1 for national probability samples. More 
importantly, the weight of the evidence from all types of samples is 
consistent with hypothesized effects (see Table 3). 

Similarly, the pattern of findings for deviant lifestyles in column 
three in Panel D is identical to those for guardianship and target 
attractiveness. All eleven multivariate findings derived from samples 
of college students categorize deviant lifestyle as a risk factor, which is 
consistent with hypothesized effects. The ratio of positive to negative 
findings for high poverty and national probability samples is 6.0:1 and 
3.25:1 respectively. 

Column four in Panel D examines the pattern of findings for 
exposure to potential offenders. In contrast to guardianship, target 
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attractiveness, and deviant lifestyles, national probability samples 
(followed by high poverty and college samples) have the most 
consistent pattern of effects. The ratio of positive to negative findings 
for national probability samples (10.5:1) and high poverty samples 
(5.33:1) are consistent with hypothesized effects (see Table 3). In 
contrast, there is an even split between positive and negative effects for 
exposure to potential offenders derived from college samples (1:1). 

Age of respondents. Panel E in Table 4 examines the impact of age of 
respondents* on the pattern of findings for guardianship, target 
attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders. 
Column one in Panel E gives a more detailed breakdown of the findings 
for guardianship. The most consistent pattern of findings is for 
adolescents or college students (22:1), followed by adult (9:1) and 
samples comprised of multiple age groups (1.45:1). Not surprisingly, 
adolescents and college students are often the focus of empirical test 
of RA since they are an at-risk group for both victimization and 
criminal offending. One surprising finding is that there is a more 
consistent pattern of effects for adult versus multiple age group 
samples because the latter are typically a combination of this high risk 
group (adolescents and college aged) as well as adults. 

Column two in Panel E gives a detailed accounting of the findings 
for target attractiveness. The ratio of positive to negative findings for 
samples of adolescents or college students is 5.2:1. In contrast, there is 
an “even split” between positive and negative findings for samples 
with multiple age groups (1:1). In addition, no studies using targeted 
samples of adults looked at the impact of target attractiveness on 
victimization and/or criminal behavior. 

Column three in Panel E documents the pattern of findings for 
deviant lifestyles. Only five findings focused on deviant lifestyles using 
multiple age groups, but there is unanimous support consistent with 
hypothesized effects. More research has used adolescent or college 
student samples and the level of support is also very strong with a 
ratio of positive to negative findings of 24:1. The ratio of positive to 
negative findings for adult is 2:1, which is also consistent with 
hypothesized effects. 

Column four in Panel E examines the pattern of findings for 
exposure to potential offenders. Although no studies focused on the 
impact of exposure to potential offenders on adult only samples, there 
is a consistent pattern of findings that support RA theory using 
multiple age group samples given that the ratio of positive to negative 
findings for exposure to potential offenders is 19:1. The pattern of 
findings based on samples of adolescent or college students is not as 
definitive, but is consistent with hypothesized effects with a ratio of 
positive to negative findings of 2.13:1. 

Cross-national/comparative. The last part of Table 4 compares 
studies based on U.S. samples to comparative or cross-national studies 
that used non-U.S. samples. Column one in Panel F shows that the 
findings based on U.S. only samples (7.38:1) are more likely to be 
consistent with hypothesized effects for guardianship compared to 
studies having non-U.S. samples (2:1). In other words, studies based 
on U.S. only samples are about 3.7 times more likely to be consistent 
with hypothesized effects (7.38:1/2:1). 

Column two in Panel F shows a similar pattern of findings for target 
attractiveness. The ratio of positive to negative findings for target 
attractiveness is 4.33:1 compared to 1.33:1 for comparative studies 
that used non-US. samples. Once again, findings based on U.S. samples 
are about 3.26 times more likely to be consistent with hypothesized 
effects (4.33:1/1.33:1). More importantly, there is a near perfect 
split in the number of positive (4) and negative (3) findings for 
comparative/cross-national studies. 

Column three in Panel F breaks down the findings for deviant 
lifestyles. Only a handful of findings (n = 3) are based on studies using 
non-U.S. data, but they provide unanimous support for RA. All three 
findings categorize deviant lifestyles as a risk factor. In addition, the 
ratio of positive to negative findings for U.S. samples is 6.8:1, which is a 
clear pattern of support consistent with hypothesized effects. 


Column four in Panel F focuses on exposure to potential offenders. 
Both U.S. and non-U.S. samples provide roughly the same level of 
support for RA theory based on the ratio of positive to negative 
findings (3.0:1 and 3.67:1 respectively). 

Overview of findings. Table 4 examines the pattern of multivariate 
findings for guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and 
exposure to potential offenders. Panel A gives the overall pattern of 
findings, which is consistent with hypothesized effects specified in 
Table 3. The ratio of negative to positive findings (for guardianship) 
and the ratio of positive to negative findings (for target attractiveness, 
deviant lifestyles, and exposure to potential offenders) are used to 
illustrate the level of support for RA theory. Larger ratios represent a 
more consistent pattern of support that is consistent with hypothe- 
sized effects. Panel B through E provide a more detailed accounting of 
the findings for each key concept. 

Some cells in Table 4 are color coded? to present a visual summary of 
the results of this review of the literature. The cells highlighted in yellow 
provide the strongest level of support (that is consistent with 
hypothesized effects) for each key concept within Panel B through 
E. These cells were highlighted yellow to determine if the pattern of 
findings is being “driven” by one of the dimensions examined in Panel B 
through E. 

For example, Panel B and the first part of Panel C break down the 
findings by dependent variable (victimization versus crime/deviance) 
and structure of data collection (cross-sectional versus longitudinal). 
By looking across the rows for Panel B and the first part of Panel C, 
there is no consistent evidence that the most consistent pattern of 
findings (illustrated by the cells highlighted in yellow) is pooled 
within a certain type of dependent variable or a specific type of data 
collection. For example, crime/deviance has the most consistent 
pattern of findings for guardianship and exposure to potential 
offenders while victimization is the most consistent predictor for 
deviant lifestyles in Panel B. Similarly, longitudinal data gives the most 
consistent support for target attractiveness and exposure to potential 
offenders, while cross-sectional data provides more consistent 
support for deviant lifestyles in the first part of Panel C. 

A more problematic scenario is if the support for RA theory is 
more concentrated in a single category. For example, the yellow cells 
in the second part of Panel C illustrate that samples of college 
students provide the most consistent support for RA theory for 
guardianship, target attractiveness, and deviant lifestyles (see 
columns one, two, and three in the second part of Panel C). 
Similarly, columns one and two in Panel D shows that adolescent 
and college aged samples provide the most consistent support for 
RA theory for guardianship and target attractiveness. Multiple age 
groups provide unanimous support for deviant lifestyles, but 
adolescent or college samples are a close second with twenty-four 
out of twenty-five multivariate findings that are consistent with 
hypothesized effects (see column three in Panel D). On a related 
note, U.S. samples provide more consistent support for RA theory for 
guardianship, target attractiveness, and deviant lifestyles, which 
suggests that the evidence supporting RA theory is less applicable 
outside of the U.S. 

The red and orange cells in Table 4 are used to highlight dimensions 
where the findings for RA theory are more evenly split. For example, 
the findings for college student samples for exposure to potential 
offenders (column four in the second part of Panel C) and multiple age 
groups for target attractiveness (column two in Panel D) are evenly 
split between positive and negative findings. The orange cells for 
multiple age groups for guardianship (column one in Panel D) and 
non-U.S. samples for target attractiveness (column two in Panel E) are 
only slightly weighted toward supporting hypothesized effects for key 
concepts in RA theory. 

The blue cells in Table 4 show gaps in the literature. More 
specifically, no studies examined the impact of: (1) target attractive- 
ness on crime/deviance (see column two in Panel B), or (2) target 
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attractiveness or exposure to potential offenders using targeted 
samples of adults (columns two and four in Panel D). 

In conclusion, Panel A demonstrates that there is a pattern of 
support for key concepts in RA theory that is consistent with 
hypothesized effects. This pattern of support is invariant across the 
dimensions specified in Panel B through E. In other words, there are no 
“cells” in Table 4 that are inconsistent with hypothesized effects. The 
“worse case scenarios” are several examples of perfect or near perfect 
split in the findings specified in the orange and red cells. In addition, 
the blue cells in Table 4 illustrate potential areas for future research. 
Finally, the yellow cells in Table 4 suggest that RA theory is more 
applicable to samples of adolescents, college students, and U.S. based 
samples. In other words, RA theory may be more relevant for certain 
stages of the life course (i.e., adolescence or college age) and in certain 
places (the U.S. compared to other countries). 


Conceptualization of routine activities theory 


The first part of the article assesses the empirical validity of RA 
theory by examining the level of support for four key concepts 
(guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure 
to potential offenders). In this section, the conceptualization of the 
four key concepts is examined. In the studies included in the review of 
the literature, each measure of RA theory was categorized as one (or 
more) of the four key concepts if it was linked with a specific key 
concept in the body of the article (excluding the conclusion). Theory 
development involves a process of refinement of measurement so 
there is an expectation of tight linkages between measures and key 
concepts since RA theory has been a staple of mainstream crimin- 
ological literature for almost four decades. Three examples of 
measures of RA theory are used to illustrate how the distinctions 
between the key concepts can become blurred when translating key 
concepts into real world measures. 

The first example is participation in structured activities. Wooldredge 
(1998) applied RA theory to incarcerated (male) inmates to identify 
the determinants of victimization risk. He argued that inmates 
participate in different programs while incarcerated that result in 
differences in routine activities. Inmates who spent more time each 
day engaging in “structured activities” (e.g., education classes, 
vocational training, a job, or legitimate recreational activities) had 
lower risk for violent victimization. More specifically, ‘structured 
activities’ was a protective factor against victimization because 
inmates had increased supervision/guardianship from correctional 
officers. In addition, inmates had less time to interact with other 
inmates, which represented lower levels of exposure to potential 
offenders (Wooldredge, 1998). Although both high levels of guardian- 
ship and low levels of exposure to potential offenders were 
protective factors against victimization, the application of RA theory 
in this context illustrates how the distinction between the key 
concepts can become blurred. 

A second example is adolescent drinking and drug use. Gover 
(2004) used RA theory to identify risk factors for dating violence 
among high school students. One key risk factor was participation in 
risky/deviant lifestyles, which included drinking and drug use. 
According to RA theory, adolescents engaging in these types of 
behaviors will have lower levels of guardianship since these youth will 
minimize the risk of punishment by engaging in these acts when 
parents or other guardians are not present. Similarly, Spano and Nagy 
(2005) argued that intoxicated youth were also more attractive targets 
because they are less able to protect themselves against predatory 
criminals. Finally, drinking and drug use took place in social settings, 
which increases the level of exposure to potential offenders (Spano & 
Nagy, 2005). In short, drug and alcohol use is a risk factor for 
victimization. Within the framework of RA theory, it represents low 
guardianship, high target attractiveness, and greater exposure to 
potential offenders. This represents an area of conceptual ambiguity 


for RA theory since drug and alcohol use can be categorized under 
more than one key concept. 

A third example is level of attachment to family. For example, 
Schreck and Fisher (2004) found that high levels of attachment to 
family acts as a protective factor against violent victimization among 
adolescents in the Add Health study. The strength of the family bond 
can also be categorized under multiple key concepts in RA theory. 
More specifically, stronger bonds with your family will increase 
guardianship, lower target attractiveness, and reduce exposure to 
potential offenders. Although each is a logical choice within the 
broader framework of RA theory, the level of attachment to family is 
another example of how the key concepts are not distinct. A related 
issue is the application of RA theory as an explanation of violence 
within the family. More specifically, when children are abused 
(victimized) by their parents, the distinction between exposure to 
potential offender and capable guardianship becomes blurred because 
the motivated offender in this situation is the individual who is 
supposed to be providing capable guardianship for the victim. 


Conclusion 


Over the past four decades, RA theory has broadened the focus of 
criminologists from the study of criminal behavior to study of the 
criminal event, which includes the behavior of both victims and 
offenders (Block, 1981). A large body of empirical studies have applied 
the RA framework using a variety of data sources (e.g., national 
probability, high poverty), units of analysis (e.g., individual and 
macrosocial), and outcome measures (e.g., victimization, criminal 
behavior, fear of crime, and employment). There have been a handful 
of discursive critiques of RA theory (e.g., Mustaine & Tewksbury, 
1998), but none have included an accounting of the depth and breadth 
of support for RA's key concepts. To address this gap in the literature, 
this study coded significant (p<.05) multivariate findings from 
individual level studies of RA theory published between 1995 to 
2005 in mainstream criminological, sociological, and interdisciplinary 
journals to assess the empirical validity and conceptualization of RA 
theory. 

The first part of the article focuses on assessing the empirical 
validity of RA theory. Since some researchers argued that there was 
mixed support for RA theory, the pattern of multivariate findings for 
guardianship, target attractiveness, deviant lifestyles, and exposure to 
potential offenders was examined. The overall pattern of multivariate 
findings was consistent with hypothesized effects (see Panel B in 
Table 3 or Panel A in Table 4), but more nuanced analyses revealed 
several caveats. First, the yellow cells® in Table 4 illustrate that the 
level of support for RA theory is more concentrated in samples of 
college students, adolescent or college age samples, and in the US. 
Second, the red and orange cells in Table 4 highlight where support for 
key concepts in RA theory is either mixed or split (e.g., the intersection 
of college samples and exposure to potential offenders, multiple age 
group samples and guardianship and target attractiveness, and non- 
U.S. samples and target attractiveness). 

The second part of the article focuses on conceptualization (or the 
translation of key concepts into variables) of RA theory. Each measure 
included in the review of the literature (excluding demographic 
factors) was categorized as one (or more) of the four key concepts if it 
was linked with it in the body of the article (excluding the 
conclusion). RA theory has been the focus of a large body of 
criminological research so traditional notions of theory development 
suggest a process of refinement of measurement to occur where each 
key concept would be distinct with one another. The coding 
uncovered three measures that were categorized under more than 
one key concept, which is an illustration of how the boundaries 
between the key concepts have become blurred. More specifically, 
“structured activities” in a prison context is a protective factor against 
victimization that can be categorized as increased guardianship and 
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lower exposure to potential offenders. Adolescent participation in 
risky/ deviant lifestyles (e.g., drinking and drug use) is a risk factor for 
victimization, which represents lower guardianship, higher target 
attractiveness, and increased exposure to potential offenders. Finally, 
level of attachment to the family, which is a protective factor against 
victimization, can be characterized as increased guardianship, lower 
target attractiveness, and lower levels of exposure to potential 
offenders. Since all three examples have been classified under more 
than one key concept, they illustrate that there is overlap between the 
key concepts in RA theory. 


Theoretical implications (and future directions) 


The findings from this article have theoretical implications for RA 
theory, which also highlight areas for future research. First, the review 
of the literature uncovered gaps in the literature. For example, only one 
study in the past decade applied RA theory to a rural sample (see 
Panel F in Table 2). Similarly, only one study of RA theory has used a 
targeted sample of children (see Panel D in Table 2). The most 
straightforward solution is to conduct more studies in rural areas and/ 
or increase data collection in schools to obtain more data on children. 
Another possibility is to expand the scope of the review to include 
other fields, such as developmental psychology, that primarily focus 
on children and have a body of research on victimization and/or anti- 
social behavior among children. Developmental psychology may not 
have direct tests of RA theory, but a more extensive review of the 
literature could determine if the (relevant) findings are consistent 
with hypothesized effects. 

In addition, the blue cells in Table 4 illustrate gaps in the literature 
as the overall pattern of findings is broken down by key concept. For 
example, no studies examined the impact of target attractiveness on 
criminal behavior (see Panel B in Table 4). Future research should 
include longitudinal tests (to establish temporal ordering) to 
determine if criminal (violent) behavior is “preemptive violence” 
due to high levels of target attractiveness and/or low guardianship as 
opposed to participation in a delinquent lifestyle (e.g., gang member- 
ship). Similarly, no studies focused on the impact of target attractive- 
ness in adult samples (Panel D in Table 4). This is a surprising 
oversight because adults are: (1) more likely to have a regular pattern 
of routine activities due as they commute to and from work; and 
(2) more likely to have earned income, which makes them more 
attractive targets for predatory criminals. 

A second area for future research is a more in-depth analysis of the 
“split” findings (that are underscored by the orange and red cells in 
Table 4). Table 4 illustrates where they occur, but does not explain why 
they occur. For example, Tseloni (2000) found that protective devices 
(i.e., locks to prevent break-ins), which was included as a measure of 
guardianship, increased the risk of victimization in the 1994 NCVS. 
Tseloni suggests that this counterintuitive finding is a by-product of 
the cross-sectional data collection because protective measures may 
be a reaction to a recent burglary. As a result, additional collection of 
longitudinal data is needed to clarify the temporal sequencing of 
victimization and protective measures. 

Third, the yellow cells in Table 4 suggest that the RA theory is more 
applicable in some places (i.e., the U.S.) and during some stages of the 
life-course (e.g., college students and adolescents). In other words, the 
less consistent pattern of findings for cross-national/comparative 
studies is an indication that the applicability of RA theory varies across 
space. This could be due to a lower base rate of violence and criminal 
behavior in other (European) countries. Additional research should 
target individuals living in high poverty areas in Europe (and/or more 
culturally and ethnically homogeneous countries) to determine if 
places with higher levels of violence and criminal behavior provide 
stronger support for RA theory. 

On a related note, the pattern of findings in the second part of 
Panel C and Panel D in Table 4 suggest that RA theory is more 


relevant at some stages of the life course (e.g., college students and 
adolescents). There is a clear split in the findings on the effects of 
exposure to potential offenders on samples of college students (see 
second part of Panel C in Table 4). As noted above, future research 
should investigate why the split occurred. One possible reason is the 
type of measures used in studies of college students. For example, 
one measure of exposure to potential offenders for college students 
is where they live. Students that live on campus are crowded in 
dorms that represent increased exposure to potential offenders 
(Fisher et al., 1998). Although this argument is consistent with RA 
theory, it is clear that this measure is not relevant for high poverty 
samples, which have a much more consistent pattern of findings. 
Thus, one way to shed light on this inconsistency is to compare/ 
contrast measures of exposure to potential offenders used in college 
samples versus high poverty samples to determine if the discre- 
pancies between the measures partially account for the split in the 
findings. A second possible reason is that victimization of college 
students is concentrated among less serious types of victimization 
compared to individuals living in extreme poverty. Future research 
should utilize more nuanced (disaggregated) measures of victimi- 
zation that represent a range of both serious and nonserious 
offenses. 

Finally, adolescents may have a lower threshold for categorizing an 
event as victimization, which can make the comparison of results 
from adult and college/adolescent samples more difficult. Garofalo, 
Siegel, and Laub (1987) used narrative reports from the National 
Crime Survey (NCS) to study school related victimization and found 
that adolescents categorized less serious acts as victimization 
compared to adults. Victimization of adults often involves serious 
physical and/or financial harm while victimization of adolescents is 
just the opposite. In fact, a more accurate metaphor adolescent 
victimization is not one of a predator stalking prey. A more accurate 
depiction would be unruly students who tease, bully, and horse 
around (Spano & Nagy, 2005). No studies had determined if college 
students and adolescents have an equally low threshold for victimiza- 
tion, which is clearly possible given that there is overlap between 
these two groups due to their stage of the life course. The more 
general implication is that future research should determine if 
victimization experiences of adults are skewed toward more serious 
acts in terms of physical and financial harm. 

A third area for future research is a closer examination of 
measurement of key concepts to more clearly delineate the key 
concepts. For example, structured activities, drinking and drug use, 
and level of attachment to family were highlighted as examples of 
how variables can be categorized under more than one of RA's key 
concepts in several studies. There are several ways to address this 
issue. First, the measures for each key concept can be rank ordered to 
determine if there are core groupings of measures almost exclusively 
associated with each key concept. If, for example there is a core 
grouping of measures categorized as guardianship (with one or two 
exceptions), then future researchers could follow suit (or make a 
strong argument for going against the trend in the literature). 
Second, future researchers could also address this issue exclusively 
from the conceptual side by retracing the theoretical development of 
RA theory back to its roots to develop more distinct cleavages 
between its key concepts. Finally, researchers should utilize multiple 
methods of measurement to ensure that key concepts are operatio- 
nalized as thoroughly and accurately as possible (see Robinson, 
1999). 


Limitations of the current study 


Traditional theoretical overviews typically include a (discursive) 
literature review that critically evaluates the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the theory and outlines potential areas for future research. 
This study included additional element as part of the theoretical 
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overview. One overarching goal was to assess the state of the evidence 
supporting RA theory based on studies conducted in mainstream 
journals over the past decade. The next few paragraphs highlight 
some limitations of the present study. 

First, the examination of empirical support for RA theory is not a 
representative sample of multivariate findings and studies. The focus 
on mainstream journals with high impact factor scores was 
intentional since these studies were the ‘best of the best” in terms 
of cutting edge theoretical development, data, sampling, and 
methodology to maximize the face validity of the multivariate 
findings that support (or refute) RA theory. Although it was beyond 
the scope of this study, it is likely that the inclusion of a larger pool of 
studies that included a more comprehensive list of journals (or 
unpublished studies), a longer time period, and/or additional out- 
come variables (e.g., employment and fear of crime) would affect the 
pattern of findings. 

Second, the assessment of the empirical validity of RA theory is 
based on the coding of the direction (positive or negative) of 
multivariate findings. The rationale for focusing on significant results 
only is that these findings are the basis for empirical evidence for any 
theory. More importantly, any findings generated from nonsignificant 
findings are most likely due to random sampling variability rather 
than the substantive basis of empirical support for RA theory. In 
addition, a closer examination of the pattern of significant findings 
within each study revealed that these results were not due to random 
sampling variability.” 

In conclusion, the review of the literature was included as an 
alternative to a discursive discussion of the empirical validity of RA 
theory (i.e., split in the findings). RA theory has been an influential 
explanatory framework for both victimization and offending for 
almost four decades. The number of papers published over the past 
decade in mainstream journals is a testament to its continued 
influence. As noted above, traditional theoretical overviews typically 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the theory and outlines 
potential areas for future research. The findings from this article 
provide systematic documentation of the depth and breadth of 
support for RA theory along with several caveats that direct one 
toward areas of future research. 
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Notes 


1. While RA theory was originally a macro-level theory to explain variation in 
victimization rates over time, the domain of the theory has expanded over time to 
encompass individual-level lifestyle approaches, rational choice models, and, more 
generally, individual level studies of the determinants of victimization risk. 

2. In other words, the review was limited to micro-level studies. The reason for the 
exclusion of macro-level studies was that they would not have produced a common set 
of explanatory factors since the determinants of victimization are conceptually distinct 
for individuals compared to cities or SMSAs. 

3. Table 2 contains the complete listing of dependent variables included in this 
review and contains one study that ran analyses using both criminal behavior and 
victimization as the dependent variable. Since this study was primarily interested in 
determining if there was a different pattern of effects for criminal behavior versus 
victimization, this study was excluded from Panel B in Table 4. 

4. There was overlap between the second part of Panel C, which examined 
different types of sampling frames, and Panel D, which examined the impact of age of 
respondents. There were, however, also several important differences. First, the second 
part of Panel C in Table 4 excluded the “other” nontraditional sampling designs 
specified in Panel C in Table 3, while Panel D included this set of findings. As a result, 
Panel D drew from a larger body of research, which can be illustrated by comparing the 
number of multivariate findings for the second part of Panel C with Panel D. Second, 
the findings for high poverty samples in the second part of Panel C were redistributed 


into the different categories in Panel D based on the age of respondents. In short, Pane 
D provided a more refined view of the impact of age of respondent on the pattern of 
findings for the key concepts. Finally, Panel D showed gaps in the literature by breaking 
out the findings for samples based on adults only. 

5. The color coding that is discussed as part of Table 4 is not visible in the printed 
version of this article, which is printed in black and white. The color coding from 
Table 4 discussed below, however, is embedded in the electronic (PDF) version of this 
article. 


6. The color coding that is discussed as part of Table 4 is not visible in the printed 
version of this article, which is printed in black and white. The color coding from Table 4 
discussed below, however, is embedded in the electronic (PDF) version of this article. 

7. For example, at the .05 level, random sampling variability would result in a 
statistically significant finding about one time in twenty. The ratio of significant 
findings to total number of findings (including nonsignificant findings) in each study, 
however, exceeded this ratio. 
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